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DESIRABLE REORGANIZATIONS IN ae a 
AMERICAN EDUCATION the schools 


For a quarter of a century atter the 
sented 
m of our Union, nothing which | 
n t 
e re garded as more than the merest 
manifes . 
eo lnnings of state school Systems exXistt d. 
‘ nat ? ’ 
n in New England, where a good begin ; 
. . awakel l I S S 
nil had been made in the seventeenth 
- ; , ward thie nal S 
rv. the edueational enthusiasm of the 
: - ‘ \\ rose ? ~ , 
pe had largely died out and the schools = 
had fallen into decay. For some decades 
° ' pol U1 . 
after the establishment of our republic this 
. . 1840 a K ! . 
eondition and attitude continued, and ; 
of an unedueated « torat \ 
chiefly for the reason that there was little ar 
: . . ped on \ e] rs 
the time in the political, economic or 
vetion in tte ! 
social life of our people which made eduea- 
‘ l'ax-s ipported s a | ! 
on at publie expense seem important. pitta’ teeth on « i 
Gradually, but very slowly. this attitud P 
. : necessity, and l 
on the part of our people began to change yaneed on both sides of t anes 
and to give place to an interest in schools. Gradually the | 
Such interest, though, was largely local, for \ere won over to 1 
ST EVE rywhere with us the school aros schools. and vy TS50 « 
as a distinctively local institution, and to adopted as a pu 
meet local needs. northern st 
Each little district unit was created a Having accept 
‘body politic and corporate ** and en Punetiol it Was necessar 
dowed with certain legal powers. For the form of state overs 
management ot the school the py opl elects d see that s hooals vers rer? ! j 
three school trustees, and they, guided by by law, to apportion 
the people in annual and special district taxation and th ” , 
meetings, managed these little si hools as that The mo! \ Ss } T 
best they knew how. In th days before eolleet and tabulate statist I ST | 
mode rn school systems had he en de veloped, school offi rs | ~ | 
when there were no printed courses of — the people to es 
study, ho trained teach rs, no supervisory schools hoth stat nad ini mee! 
officers, no standards for work, no sanitary were created t { 
re gulations., and almost no organ zed body some t) ~ 
of school law or pedagogic knowledge, the almost entirely - 
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hortatory, and, « pt on exhortatory CO ilky nd s 1] legis] 
> cle not SS 1 lifferent re Sf if i i KI re ne , 
1 county lito! ! rk ideme! { ’ 
rh re | mn ¢ ‘eS O stat na ! juil ( ? t na 
ounty school superintendent rdingly worker h ! 
Line early n our ¢ icational history less, and the stu nt and trai 
heir creation « it a time when full rator ! 1 more 


ttained, and wl the D ‘ n the visdo portant nd ry sig 

f the people as expressed n elections was een id king toward a 
it a maximun The selection of these off tion and administ? mn 

als by nomination and election by pop public education, and a gre 
ular vote then seemed the natural nethod the school as an instru t 
to follow, and as such it was followed in has taken place. Fro. a 
ilmos ill of our states District, town- nstitution the s« l has } 
ship, county and state school officers, as foremost place as a constru 
ereated, were placed in the elect ve column, our demoeratic lif New 
alone with sheriffs, auditors, coroners and — tion have been set up; mn su 
clerks. struction have been introduced 

since thes earlier days wi have just of schools have heen organ 
heen deseribing the whole aspect of public ends in view: and at mpor 
edueation has changed. Ni Ww Soc al, polit on thos necessary ad Ist? nts 
‘enl and economie needs have created en entiations to meet individ 
tirely new conditions in our nat onal life. we formerly did not think 
to meet which we have only publ e eduea- heen mad So ra 1 has ! 
tion as a remedy. New world relationships n direction and purpose t 
have been ae vi lop d, and the early solation st 1] many comn unities an | 
swept away. New methods of transacting people who have not as yet 
both publie and private business have been significance of these fundament 
introduced. and the need for larger units 1n direction of the school. T 
of administration and administrators of _ its development, has too ofter 


larger grasp has become evident to most thinking of those who dire 


of our people. Pubhe edueation has been The recent development of ar 
transformed into a great state, one n ight ical rural-life probl n has 
almost say, a great national interest. In mands for rural leadership, as 
consequence, prt rmission has been changed entirely unsatisfied. from those 1 
to obligation, functions formerly entrusted for the progress of rural edu 

to small administrative units have been recent development of a pu 
transferred to larger ones, the state has movement has ealled attention 
heen forced to make new and more extended neglected health needs of the 
demands on loeal communities, and entirely our schools. The many recent s 
new problems in organization, administra individual capacity and of the 1 
tion. instruction, sanitation and child wel- of progress for different childr 
fare have recently been forced to the front. vealed a larg field for sement 
The different state school eodes have be to how we n iy adapt ur I 
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r to the varying capacities and needs 
iildren. Finally, the recent attempts 
, survey and measure school systems and 
termine the efficiency of instruction 
¢ scientific lines, have alike served to 
lop a scientific method for attacking 
nistrative problems which promise to 
pel us, soon, to rewrite the whole of 
theory of school administration in 
rms of these new units and seales for 
suring educational progress and deter- 
mining educational efficiency. All of these 
levelopments point unmistakably in the 
rection of the evolution of a profession 
school administration, as distinct from 
work of teaching on the one hand and 
itics on the other. 
In but few places, however, has our ad- 
nistrative organization kept pace with 
ir educational development along other 
ines. On all sides—state, county, city and 
jistrict-—we still find an administrative 
ganization suited to earlier conditions 
and needs, and one under which adminis- 
tive progress is almost painfully slow. 
Turning first to state educational organ- 
ration, what conditions do we find? Prob- 
bly no position within the gift of the state 
has greater possibilities for constructive 
statesmanship than the position of super- 
ntendent of public instruction in one of 
ur American states. As a position it is, 
potentially, a more important one than that 
of president of the state university. That 
is not so is a matter of common knowl- 
edge, and it is not so, largely because the 
office has for so long been cursed with the 
blight of partisan politics, and because 
political expediency, rather than any edu- 
cational standard, has been the measuring 
stick used in selecting candidates for the 
sition. In some of our states it has 
settled down into merely a retiring job for 
the old and reasonably successful practi- 


tioner in the ranks. Asa result, few of our 








States to-day reveal, in their educational 
and legislative history, any evidence of 
having followed for any length of tim: any 
well-thought-out educational policy. 

The state oversight provided has beem 
clerical and statistical, rather than profes- 
sional in its nature and purpose; legisla- 
tion has been remedial and of a patch-work 
type, rather than constructively reorganiz 
ing; and often the state oversight has been 
of such a laissez-faire nature that the school 
systems resulting have been merely a loosely 
integrated collection of local and largely 
independent schools, instead of a state sys 
tem of education in any real sense of the 
term. The conception of the state as an 
active energetic agent working constantly 
and intelligently for the improvement of 
educational conditions throughout the 
state, instead of acting as a statistical agent 
and a compulsory tax collector and distrib- 
utor, is one which until very recently has 
been present in but few of our American 
states. 

Turning next to county educational or 
ganization, the conditions are even worss 
The position of superintendent of schools 
in a county is, potentially at least, a mor 
important position than that of principal 
of the high school or city superintendent 
of schools in the county-seat school system, 
and the position should eall to its services 
those who rank as among the best trained 
men in the states, yet almost every- 
where the office has been regarded largely 
as a temporary political job, open only to 
those residents of a county who are will- 
ing to consider political candidacy. In but 
few of our states has the office as yet been 
given any educational standing. In 
twenty-nine out of forty-one states having 
such an officer he is nominated and electe] 
from among the body of the electorate, as a 
sheriff or a coroner would be, in eighteen 


of the twenty-nine states he is elected for 
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but two-year terms, and in two states h ber of school trustees requ red—f; 
s actually prohibited by the constitution to forty-five thousand in some of 
from holding the office longer than four —makes any attempt at their 
years. In other words, the county super- seem almost hopeless, and t!) 
intendent of schools, a man who ought to’ faster than a superintendent 
enter the work as a life career and with them in their duties under thi 

the idea of working up in the service, is is no educational or business need 
by the people regarded merely as another an army of school officials, and an; 
county political officer and treated ae- system of county school administ: 
cordingly It is not surprising that impossible so long as the district syst 
county superintendents of schools have retained. 

often lived up to what is expected of them, To put education in our count 


the 


and that the rural-life problem which has _ satisfactory basis, to provide 
developed about them has become of such education needed by rural childret 
large dimensions that it can only be solved make possible the elimination of 

now by a new type of educational organiza- school prob!em, certain fundamental 
tion and of service. The low salaries pa d in organization need to be made. 1 
by the people to the superintendents, the volve the abolition of the district 
expense and trouble necessary to secure’ the erection of the county as the 
t} 


le 


the office, the public notoriety and the hu- school administration, and 
miliation of defeat, the short tenure and elimination of party politics from t 
the inability to accomplish much in states agement of the schools. Never 

where the district system has to be dealt the history of our school systems ha 
with, and the high protective tariff levied heen such need for men of. insig 
against brains and competeney from the capacity, adequate professional ed 
outside by the local residence requirement and large executive skill for the 


tor the ottice. have all united to keep the ment of our rural and small villag 





best men in the teaching work out of the Not until such men ean be obtair 
office Men of competence can sell their then given as free a hand as a cit) 
services in a better market. intendent of schools in a well-manag 


In twenty-eight of our forty-eight states pow has, can we expect much headw 
the superintendent has to deal with the be made in the solution of those imp 
district system of school administration § and pressing problems surrounding 
within the county, a system which has’ and edueation for those who liv 
been condemned by educators generally farm and in our small villages. 

for half a century, and one which for con- County school supervision ought 
servatism, waste and general inefficiency list the services of the most able 
leaves all other plans far in the rear. Al- best trained of those engaged in edu 
most every effort for the improvement of work. To expect to secure the se 
rural education in the district system such under the present method oi 
states is blocked by the shortsightedness of nomination and popular election, 
the district school authorities and the peo- by chance. is to nourish a delusion 
ple they represent. As one writer has well same is even more true when applied t 
put it, ‘‘the district system is democracy office of superintendent of public nst 


gone to seed.’’ The absurdly large num- _ tion. 








ne important progress 







s been made in education in Amer- 
the past quarter of a century has 
de in our eities, and it has been 
here because the cities long ago abol 


began to admin- 


r districts and 
r schools as a unit, ceased to elect 
superintendents from among their 
number and went into the markets of 
le eountry to secure the best 
{| man or woman their money would 
secure, and then gave the superintendent 
iploved a relatively free hand in 
anagement of their schools. Until 
inty school systems and our state 
systems can be reorganized along the 
s of the best of our city administrative 
experience we can do little toward reorgan- 
¢ and redirecting rural education or 
lving a constructive and progressive 

tional policy for our states. 
igh the chief educational progress of 
rter of a century has been made by 
ties, much still remains to be done by 
n perfecting their educational or- 
ition. In many cities the vicious ward 
system is still retained, large and unwieldy 
rds of education are still elected, and 
ese try to manage the schools by means 
irge number of standing committees. 
In such systems the superintendent of 
s ls is likely to be reduced to subjection, 
le the board of education att mpts to 
dle details which no board is competent 
indie. In altogether too many states 
aws still repose all power in the hands 

the board of education. 

\ board of education of twelve to fifteen, 
posed of citizens from all walks of 
merchants, clerks, lawyers, black- 
smiths and men of no particular oceupa- 
would constitute an average city 
rd of education. These divide up into 
ttees on courses of study, teachers, 
text-hooks and apparatus, janitors and 
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Sanitation, promotions and = graduatior 
kind rgarten. elen ntarv schools. et lo 
the public they seem to be very busy and to 
do their work reaso ably well, and for th 
reason that the whole matter of standards 
of work in publie education is as vet s 
new that the public does not know whether 
or not the board of education is doing what 
it should. What tl v do may be verv bad 
for the schools, but the publie has as vet 
little means of judging the value of what 
the board does. Educational malpractise is 


as yet hard for the layman to recognize 
The ease may be made clearer if we imag 
ine the same board to have been elected. 
not to manage the schools now. but to man- 
age a municipal hospital, and then hav: 
them divide up into committees and attempt 
to manage the hospital in the same way 
they now do the schools. The committe 
on courses of study would be replaced by 
one on medical treatments, the ecommitt: 
on teachers by one on doctors and nurses 
the committee on text-books and apparatus 
by one on drugs and surgical instruments, 
the committee on janitors and sanitation 
by one on nurses and sanitary work, the 
committee on promotions and graduation 
by one on operative cases, the committee on 
kindergartens by one on maternity ward, 
and the committee on elementary schools 
by one on children’s diseases. Now assume 
that these committees and the board as a 
whole attempt to exercise the same « 
of control over the details of management 
of the hospital that boards of education now 
too often do over the schools. giving direc- 
tions to the superintendent, nurses and 
doctors as they now do to the superin 
tendent of schools, the pr ncipals and the 
teachers, and we can easily imagine the re 
sulting chaos, yet the mismanagement 
which would take place in the case of a hos- 
pital would not be greater than often takes 


place to-day in the management of some of 
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our city school systems. In the case of the pointed out in this paper—viz., t 
hospital the results are visible, and easily tion of larger administrative units 
brought within the comprehension of the elimination of polities in the selection 
people; in the case of a school system the  perts, and the concentration of 
results are more concealed, and not so easy‘ thority in the hands of those who wy 
to bring within the understanding of the represent the interests of the childr 
electorate. Yet a good city superintendent ELLwoop P. Curnm 


of schools makes about as thorough prep- LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR | 















aration for his work as does a physician or 
surgeon, and is about as competent in his HIGH-SCHOOL INSPECTION IN OHIO 
line as the doctor is in his. UNDER THE NEW LAWS 
To remedy such eonditions certain fur ; ; 
: : , = ; HIGH-SCHOOL inspection in Ohio 
ther reorganizations in the administration ' 
: ous to the passage of the new laws : 
of our eityv school svstems need to he made. ” . 
carried on by two full-time inspectors 
the direction of the State Superinter 


Publie Instruction, and by two hig! 


Large boards. and boards elected along 
ward lines, should be replaced by boards 


which have been elected from the city at ny , ae 
: visitors employed for full time by the 0 
large, and which are small enough to meet : ee : es 
' State University. There was 
around a single table. Standing com- ; ' ; Bao vs, 
. : tively little duplication of work, but 
mittees of the board of education should be ; ’ 
. -_ ; two agencies did not cooperate Im an 
prohibited by law. There is little or noth-  ,, ; 
hiel : , he state inspectors devoted most 
ing which a standing committee can do ; 
: time to the smaller and weaker sel 
which ean not be done better by the exeeu- + : sn 
3 : -~ while the university visitors usua 
ive +eT e oar el Vs, ese exec- 
tive officers the board employs. These exe spected only the larger schools and thos 
» tie ‘Ss SHO! kk ] ur } > OUAr AY 
utive officers should in ' irn be guaranteed the smaller schools that gave some 
c argver owers oO! nl i Te ad- . . 1 1 
much larger powers of initiatiy ind id- tion of having reached a somewhat |! 
vice, and many functions now exereised by degree of efficiency than that indicated 
oar re Ci i Ss | q » re . . > 
boards of education should be turned over the minimum legal standards for a 
. mMmropralw Tg e »y* 1e iree- : 
to them entire ly. Then, under the dire crade hich school under the state laws 


tion of officers who have trained themselves eonsiderable amount of good was don 


earefully for their work and made it a pro- both svstems of inspection, but far sc 


fession, we shall be able to do much more than was to be desired. The small scl 


for our children than we can do now under were go numerous and the demands on 


the plan of everybody or anybody trying to tate inspectors so great that their work was 
direct what has become a piece of expert necessarily inadequate. The _ universit 
Service. visitors, having a smaller number of sc! 
In state, county and city alike the de- to visit. were able to cover their gro 
mand is for intelligent professional leader- ore thorouchly: but since they lac 
ship, that our people may receive greater authority, their judgments often failed t 
return for the money they put into their bring about needed improvements prompt 
schools and that the children in them may This was especially true in cases where 1 
receive a better education than they are superintendents of schools failed to recog 


now receiving. The important steps in the ; , ow 
1 Address before the forty-fifth an 


of the Ohio College Association, at 


of the reorganizations which have been April 3, 1915. 


2 


process of securing such lie along the lines 








SS 
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value of their cooperation, or were 
in the qualities that would enable 
to make use of it in bringing better 
vs to Pass. 
. new laws brought the two university 
inder the direction of the state super- 
lent for half time, and added to the 
s a half-time inspector from each of the 
- state normal schools, providing for a 
if inspection of eight men, two for 
time, not connected with any institu- 
learning, and six for half time, each 
whom was to spend half his time as a 
lar professor in the educational depart- 
of the institution which he repre- 


he result of the change has been the 
tion of a compact board of mature 
experienced men, working with ear- 
ess and enthusiasm in perfect harmony 


the state superintendent and assistant 


nerintendent, and under the immediate 


rvision of the latter. The Bowling 
Normal College is as yet without a 
‘sentative on the board; so that with 
exception of the first week in September 
Superintendent Boone of Lorain sat 

it as the representative of the Bowling 
School, the board has consisted of 
men. The character, training and 
tude of the inspectors is worthy of note. 
holds the degree of Ph.D. from Har- 


rd and has studied educational institu- 
ns abroad. Two others have all the work 


pleted excepting their theses for the 
tor’s degree in Teachers College at Co- 

a. A fourth holds a master’s degree 
lueation, one is an educational leader, 


turer and editor whose reputation ex- 


s far beyond the borders of the state. 
remaining two are men of long and 
‘essful experience as superintendents of 
ls. Two of the men have written 


ks that are widely and favorably known 
r +} 


he country. All are men of extended 





suceessful experience as teachers or super- 
visors, or both All are thoroughly and 
enthusiastically devoted to the work of up- 
lifting and advancing the high schools of 
the state. all have integrity and backbone, 
and are sparing no pains or trouble to make 
their work constructive and helpful. Each 
of them feels that he is gaining immensely 
by cooperation and agreement with the 
others, and each of them values the thor- 
oughgoing support and kindly appreciation 
of his work that he has invariably received 
from the state superintendent and assistant 
supe rintendent It is indeed a pl asure to 
work under the direction of two men who 
have such a broad, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic outlook on the edueational situa- 
tion in the state, who are so free from any 
thought of selfish consideration or polit il 
advantage to themselves, who possess such 
unmistakably stiff official spinal columns 
and who support us so unequivocally and 
effectively when we are brought by the na 
ture of our work into difficult situations, as 
do Superintendent Frank W. Miller and 
Assistant Superintendent J. L. Clifton, 
Turning now from subjective estimates 
to actual accomplishments, let us see some 
of the things that the inspectors have don 
The result of their first week’s work in con- 
ference was the threshing out of a general 
and unanimous agreement on policies and 


procedure in inspection, and a formula- 


tion of minimum standards for first-, se 
ond- and third-grade high schools. The 
standards agreed upon, together with some 
explanation as to their implications and 
applications, were promptly published in a 
bulletin of 20 pages entitled ‘‘Iligh School 
Standards.’’ a document which, though 
somewhat hastily prepared, somewhat ex- 
perimental and tentative, and far from 
satisfactory from the ideal standpoint, has 
aroused much interest on the part of school 


men, and has been carefully read and favor 
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ably commented on not only by sSuperin- 
tendents and principals, but by loeal school 
The bulletin, 


ts demands, having in 


board members as. well. 
though moderate in 
mind what is feasible, is distinctly progres 
is doing much in 
the 


n secondary eduea- 


sive in its attitude, and 


] 


leavening backward communities with 


modern social spirit 
tion, in enlightening them as to what good 


modern practise is, and in giving support 


to progressive administrators who wish to 
take forward steps, but have been held back 
through lack of knowledge on the part of 
their constituencies as to what is going on 
in the way of educational progress in the 
About 
these bulletins have been sent out, and re- 


country at large. five thousand of 
quests for copies of them are still coming in. 

The most important step in advance of 
past state requirements is the stand taken 
on the quality of the teaching required. 


The bulletin states that 


the Department of Pub Instruction regards 
strong teaching as the mos nporta single pou 
of xcellence that is 0 il possess ll aw 
spection of high s 0ls i rdingly look ears 
fully into the equipment of teachers for the 
work, and the fitness of the teacher will be pected 
to sho itself a ffectin teachi y 


The inspectors are holding to this stand- 
ard with an amount of rigor and tenacity 
that has never been witnessed in this state 
heretofore. <As a 


weak or 


result. a considerable 


number of indolent teachers have 
been strongly stimulated to improve their 
educational equipment and their methods ; 
and a number of hopeless incompetents 
have either been dropped during the year 


or will be eliminated at the end of it. At 


the same time, competent and _ efficient 
teachers have been commended to their 


boards and superintendents in such a way 
that their status and tenure are likely to be 
much improved, and their desire still fur- 
ther to perfect themselves in their art is 
likely to be materially increased. 
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In inspecting a 


practise to take su 


or more Classes ot every teacher 
both faults and excellences 

care not only to make an estimat 
quality of the work, but also to 


nite recommendations for its impr 
A similar policy has been eart 
reference to the conditions of bu 


vrounds, as to sanita 


tion and eftie 


with reference to equipment, admir 


and management In 


embodying a_ report 


lences, pointing out 


definite recommendations. 
the superintendent of the d 


Same 


copies of it mailed at the 


defects. al 


+ 


every Cas 


has Dee! 


president of the school board and t 


superintendent. Many 


letters have been received. Stating 


commenaineg 


repli s ft 


the recommendations of the inspect 


been carried out by the board. 


cases are very rare 


I 


where at le: 


siderable part of the recommendat 


not been put into effect very soon 


inspection. 


to work in as close cooperation and ! 


with the district and county s 


l 


pe 


ist 


ents as was possible, and have four 


officials almost uniformly courteous 


ciative, and anxious to bring their s 


up to the requirements or beyond 


they have been keen to get our help 


vice and to give us theirs. 


According to the law seven 


made of the report of each inspect 


high school. 


in the office of the state superinte ndent 


Two of these coples 


one is sent to the entrance board ol 


the five state institutions, so 


+ 


| 


one of the institutions gets all the 


tion gained by every inspection 

Next to the attention 
tion, administration, equipment 
tation, the 


given 


most 


? 
t 


important co! 


) 


I 
t 


rin? 


The inspectors have atte! 


I 
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is engaged the inspectors is the 
uum, The bulletin outlines a flexi- 
nrogram of studies with guiding hints 
building of rational and modernized 
ula. The requirements involve the 
ples of constant and optional major 
minor groups for each grade of high 
Each first-grade high school must 
re for graduation sixteen units, two of 
must be of English, two social sci- 
than a unit of 
rican history and civies to be given in 


including not less 
nior year, one of mathematics and one 


natural science. Among the sixteen 
offered for graduation must be two 
iors of three units each and two minors 
‘o units each, chosen from sequential 
ys of courses in English, mathematics, 
natural 


The re- 


1 studies, vocational studies, 


or foreign 
ler of the sixteen units may be selected 


languages. 
m those not included among the con- 
ts and chosen majors and minors, and 
include a half unit of credits for serv- 

or study under the supervision of the 
hool but done outside of the curriculum 
ffered by it. Not much work has yet been 
done toward the inspection of curricula 
| courses of study with reference to these 
standards, but in many counties the super- 
ndents and supervisors are threshing 

it uniform curricula and courses to con- 


rm to 


these principles, and these when 
mpleted will be submitted to the state 
lepartments for approval. Next year the 
bulletin will be revised and extended to 
clude curricula, descriptions of courses, 
schedules for three grades of 
hools, so planned that those for second- 
ind third-grade shall articulate 


with those for the first-grade schools. The 


and time 


schools 


spectors will then give more attention to 


curricula of the schools examined, with 
aim of securing for the pupils courses 
are better adapted to their needs than 


+ 
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found 

‘urriculu 
these 


the narrow offerings that ar 


now 
most of the smaller schools. A 
and schedule carefully planned 
broader lines has already been formulated 
by the writer and sent out to ten or fifteen 
county superintendents for their consider 
and that of their dis 


with 


ation and eriticism 


trict supervisors referenee to its 


feasibility in the three-teacher first grad: 
schools and its appr priateness to the needs 
has th 


providing for 


in such schools It 
feature of 
offering twenty-two different units which 


of the pupils 
rather unique 
by means of Seven combinations ot classes 
for the 


taught by 


sub} ets Can be 


alternations of 


three teachers without giving 
any one teacher more than six classes to 
handle in any one semester. At the same 
time it provides for distributing the sub- 
jects so that each teacher will have only 
those 
likely to lie within the range of his or her 
When 
gestion of this sort has been placed in th 
all the 


schools, the inspectors will begin to examine 


which are so related that they are 


preparation a line of definite sug 


hands of the administrators of 
all curricula in the schools with a definite 
view toward seeing that the new curriculum 
requirements are lived up to; but they do 
not intend to interfere to the extent of ma- 
king arbitrary prescriptions that might 
militate against the efficient adaptation of 
the schools to their communities, as the 
prescribed entrance requirements of the col 
leges have done in the past. The new in- 
spection laws if they shall stand, as we 
hope they will in their essential features 
will have forever ended college domination 
of the high schools of Ohio, but it will con 
tinue to foster and develop college and 


university leadership of the most efficient 


and helpful sort. The policy of the depart 
ment has been to tighten up the lines with 
sufficient gentleness to give the schools that 


are making reasonable efforts to come up to 
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the standard for their respective grades order that he might know what 

time enough to do this; but it has refused financially possible for any given district 
to advance the grades of schools until they to do in the way of supporting good sch 
have met fairly the minimum requirements Also, with the county superintendent 
for schools of the grades to which they went over the maps of the county and st 
sought to be advanced. Many schools are ied the situation with reference to a 1 
situated in districts which have insufficient tribution of boundaries, whereby weak 
territory and hence too few pupils and too’ tricts might be strengthened throug! 
little taxable property to support efficient addition of taxable territory 

high schools without robbing their ele- children who could be most efficient 


mentary grades. The inspectors have economically served by such district, if 
worked earnestly to help in the addition of good school were built up near its « 
territory to such districts and in many of After this preliminary work in gett 
these gratifying results have followed. his bearings and locating and limiti: 


Several districts have united for joint high problems the inspector visited each s 
schools, and many others have centralized As he approached the school, the ins; 
and have erected or will erect new and would take in the exterior of the bui 
modern buildings, and supply adequate its design and the general distribut 
teaching force and equipment for agricul- rooms, doors and windows, and the 
ture, household arts and manual arts. tion with reference to upkeep and rey 
In directing the work of inspection it has In like manner he would make a quick s 
been the policy of Assistant Superintend- vey of the school grounds. On ent 
ent Clifton to send an inspector, if possible, the building he would fro directly 
into every one of the 88 counties; and in a_i principal, introduce himself, ask for a 
number of counties where the need for schedule, and proceed to visit classes 
stimulation and the opportunity for getting ing to stay in at least one class 
immediate results seemed to be especially teacher long enough to get a fair esti) 
promising to have one inspector work there of the personality, leadership, scholars! 
until he had visited every high school in elass-room or laboratory techniqu 
the county that was not already known to _ teaching ability of the teacher, the phys 
be above the minimum standards for a first- conditions of the room as to cleanlir 
grade school. decoration, lighting, heating, sanitation 
The general method of work by all the equipment for instruction, and the ger 
inspectors has been as follows, although attitude of pupils toward the school 
there have been exceptions, of course, in their work. During the day he would fi 
individual inspections. the janitor, and with him inspect the bas 
The inspector first visited the county ments, grounds and _ water-closets 
superintendent at his office, indicated the criticize or commend as the case requl 
desire of the State Department to cooperate He would also examine the library 
with the county and district superintend- laboratories in order to get a lin 
ents, and asked advice and exchanged views _ efficiency of the equipment. An im] 
on what it was best to do in each locality. part of his duty was to see that t! 
He then went to the county auditor or called for in his report blank 
treasurer and got the tax valuation and blanks for the professional records 
tax rate for each district to be visited, in teachers were properly filled out, ar 
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himself as far as it was possible to 
it. Finally, when it was feasible he 
visit one or two members of the lo- 
ard of education, and eall their at- 
things or deficiencies in 
hool, commending the former, 
¢ immediate attention to the latter. 
n many cases little was actually accom- 
d: but seeds were sown and ground 
pared for better things. 


n 1 good 


and 


This was espe- 
true in the case of weak schools that 
loing all they could with the funds 
In such cases the policy 
een, not to charters until 


had been given to work up public 


r disposal. 
withdraw 


ment to the point of uniting for addi- 

’ territory, centralization, or to vote 

‘a new building. In most cases it was 
ved that a year’s time would be needed 
this, and the situation was gone over 
the authorities personally and by let- 
In every ease vigorous action was 
high-school have fre- 
ently met with boards of education, and 


spoken at community meetings, urging ac- 


inspectors 


m toward centralization and better con- 
ditions; but the greatest amount of this 
particular kind of work has been done by 
the Inspector of Rural Schools, W. A. Me- 
who is especially effective in this 
line of action. Under the direction of Mr. 
Clifton, Mr. MeCurdy has followed up the 
work of the high-school inspectors in many 
alities and with his assistance the county 
and district superintendents have succeeded 


Curdy, 


winning many campaigns for the redis- 
tribution of territory, for centralization 
and for new buildings. 
One of the best effects of the new system 
of inspection lies in the fact that through 
inspectors, the five state institutions 
are kept in touch with each other and with 
the state department, with the county 
superintendents and with the schools: and 
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conversely these agencies are on their side 
kept in touch with the state institutions for 


The 


very advantageous also to the private col. 


the training of teachers. system is 


since the results of the 
their 


they wish to consult the records 


leges. 


iInspecti ns 


are open for information whenever 


Taking it all in all the work accomplished 
has been very encouraging, and I think it 
may be said that no state in the union ean 


] 


show more substantial results from the in- 


spection of high schools or more evidence 

of general progress during any year than 

Ohio has shown during the present one 
Some of the 


statistical summary to which I shall now 


results are shown in the 


eall your attention. The information pre- 
sented was furnished by the county super- 
intendents in response to a questionnaire. 
CAL SUMMARY 


Oh 


Total 
Charte rs Granted or Revoked Since Se pte mber I, 
1913 
Advanced or New 
Granted 


Demoted or 


Grade Revoked 


In 63 out of 88 counties reporting, terri- 
tory has been added since September 1, 1914, 
to 112 districts in 39 counties, with an aver- 
per 


for these counties of 2.9 cases 


age 


county, ranging from 1 case in each of 17 


counties to 20 cases in one county. 

Out of these 112 cases of addition of ter- 
ritory the county superintendent says that 
a high-school inspector has helped in 23 
eases, or 20.6 per cent. of all. 


In the answers to the questionnaire re- 
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ceived from 63 out of 88 county superin- fall because the schools were already 
tendents, 43 rural or village districts in 20 centralized. So in many districts 
counties are reported to have voted to cen- buildings were voted for because thes 
tralize their schools; and in 11 cases out tricts already had new buildings 


GEORGE R 


of the 43, or 25.6 per cent. of the cases, a more were needed. 
high-school inspector is said to have helped. Tus Om Grace Univeneres 


Eighty-two districts in 35 out of the 63 
counties heard from are reported to have THE CEREMONIAL OF GROWING 1 I 
voted to erect a new high-school buildin r THE privilege of thinking of your 
combined high- and elementary-school  peyer growing up is comparativels 
building, since September 1, 1915; and in Jy primitive groups it would be in 
26 out of the 82, or 31.7 per cent. of the for a discontented lad or maid to e] 
cases, a high-school inspector is said to hav parent with treating him or her as 
helped, Recognition of the growth of offspr 
The high-school inspectors are said to forced on the primitive parent, } 
have helped to secure: Additional teachers ow old-fashioned or slow-witted or 
in 48 cases in 27 counties, better teachers in jno she or he mav be. The elders 
23 cases in 18 counties, better physical and group or the priest or chief or perhaps 
sanitary conditions in 144 cases in 39 coun- kindred decide that the time has con 
ties, better library and laboratory facilities poy to be made a man. or a girl. a 
in 197 eases in 48 counties, better teaching (hildish things they order put away 
and professional spirit in 194 cases in 41 girl is to prepare for the business of 
counties. married; the boy is to learn the trad 
The efficiency of the inspections in such of the tribe. the secrets befitting a1 
schools as were inspected were estimated know, and in both his work and play 
by the 63 superintendents who replied to hidden copy the older men. This 
the questionnaire as follows: Poor 0, fair 2, with the past is almost invariably 
good 3, very good 17, excellent 30, ‘‘none plished through ceremonial, so-cal 
inspected’’ 3, not answering 8, berty or adolescence ceremonies or 
The amount of good accomplished by the at as an induction into adult asso 
inspectors in the 63 counties is estimated as __jnitiation rites. 
follows: None 3, very iittle 1, little 3, much Initiation rites belong to the ext 
23, no inspections 1, not answering 8, system of participation rites so ch 
The amount of good accomplished by the istic of primitive types of behavi 
bulletin of high-school standards is esti- significant as they are in that syst 
mated as follows: None 0, very little 0, to another aspect of them I wou 
little 7, much 27, very much 21, not an- attention, to the very feeling we s 
swering 8. the modern parent of less formally 


} 


It should be noted that the real impres- taining, to the reluctance they evid 


sion on the situation is larger than these 1 Quite literally too. Even more 

figures seem to show because in many cases St. Paul is the dogmatist of the Torres 5 

where nothing is reported to have been ac- ‘‘ You no play with small play-canoe, or 
spear; that all finish now. You no ] 


complished, little or nothing was needed. i cin 
: litt] } f and girl now; you a man now and no 
‘ "ows > tT , rs » 4 TaAYV ‘PTL- 
For example, ittie Was done Dy way oT cen ports of the Cambridge Anthropologica 


tralizing the schools in several counties this to Torres Straits, V.. 21 
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nae They are a manifestation of 
y willingness of all concerned to take 
11s in this case growth, as it comes, to 


eiate the gradual changes incident to 
not 
Initiation 


the changes. let us note, 


those of adolescence. 


onies may not coincide in fact with 

UP escence, occurring before it or going on 
5 lit. But even if the ceremonies occur 
at puberty and even if they are 

t of as bearing merely on adolescence 

etray a desire, lke our birthday 

ns. to put off dealing with cer- 

§ ts of age until they may be en- 
d onee and for all. Adolescence, 

ny another series of events, is 

ht of as a crisis the better to ignore 

rlier manifestations, and the better to 

7 ntrate and get through with the 


tations it compels, 


this point of view, I hazard the 


. stion in passing, defloration rites, 


n ordeals, and the rigid sex taboos 


initiation be inter- 


teristic of may 


R ted. Indeed defloration rites are usually 
ned as rites preparatory for marri- 
even by those who see in them sur- 
a ceremonial rep- 
Into that 
: ( debatable theory I will not go. I 


s of group marriage, 


tion for individual marriage. 


sh merely to point out that ceremonial 
oration as a rite of concentration, so to 
s quite explicable as an expression 
state of mind common in primitive 

S S tv. <As for initiation ordeals, they too 
kind of concentration rite, for they 
supposed to stamp on the initiate the 
re he or she is to bear for the rest of 
Part of that nature, as the group pre- 


scribes it. is an acute sex consciousness. 


Hence at initiation there is apt to be a 
The life 
rt from the other sex has to be initiated 


stie separation of the sexes 


vehemently signalized. 


In the 


general taboo against the opposite 
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sex the men of the fam ly or the women of 
the family would naturally, by virtue of 
their sex, be included. But between them 
and the adolescent or initiate we find quit 
often taboos or rites which point to a bre ik 
with the nursery o1 s well as with 
the sex The Kum itiate and his 
mother sprinkle each other with water 
The Arunta initiate easts his boomerang 


towards the spirit camp of his mother. inti 


mating to her, Spencer and Gillen suegest.2 


that he is passing iv Trom her ntrol 
For three days the . ( nips! \ istral im 
initiates remain out in the bus} to m rk 


the break’’ between their old life and the 


new—and during the wl eriod thev are 
specifically warned to ke mp awav from tl} r 
mothers and sisters d and tr ‘*Do 
not let them see vou,”’ they are told In 


the Elema district of New G nea imitiates 


are warned exp! v not to go near home 
and a mother bringing her son food signals 
her approach in time to let him retreat into 
Were a New Britain initiate 


inadvertently to 


the eravo.* 
meet a kinswoman in the 
bush he would have to hand her anvthing 
he had with him, a forfeit his fr 
redeem for him, he being in disgracs 
the woman is compensated ‘‘for the shame 
of having met him 

In various ceremonial ways an initiate’s 
kinswomen may be expected to express their 
sense of bereavement or their reluctanee to 


meet the situation odi tribe 


throughout the first night of the initiation 
the women are supposed to wail In the 

2‘*The Native Tribes f Cent { 
259, London and New York g00 

3 Jb., pp. 223, 249 

4 Holmes J.. ** Init ‘ » ‘ € Nat _ 
of the Papuan Gulf J tnt) rical 
Institute, XXXII ] $* 49 

5 Danks, B.. ‘‘ Marr oe Cwatome e the New 
Britain Group,’’ J ( {nti ] 
tute, XVIII SSS—89 87 

¢Roth. W. E.. ‘‘Ethnolog Studies among 
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Euahlayi tribe the old men bring in pres- 
ents of food to the initiates’ kinswomen to 
comfort them The kinswomen are told 
that spirit women ‘are the givers.7 When 
the initiate first returns home, among the 
Roro-speaking tribes of New Guinea, his 
mother pretends not to recognize him. He 
is a changed human being.* The morning 
after the Andamanese initiate breaks his 


turtle fast his kinswomen come and weep 
over him.’ 

But kinsmen as well as kinswomen get 
upset over initiates. A Yaroinga initiate 
is decorated with white and red feather 
down and white feathers for his head. 
When his father and his mother’s brothers 
first gaze upon him in this get-up they 
begin to weep and the better to express 
their grief they besmear themselves with 
grease and ashes In the Western Islands 
of Torres Straits when the boys’ families 
see them for the first time after their 
month’s absence all but the boys themselves 
set up a howl, fathers included.” 

The idea that kinsmen as well as kins 
women may be cut off from initiates I[ 
would emphasize because the family separa- 
tion is often interpreted as a mere incest 
precaution. In considering this interpre- 
tation the separation of mothers from their 
daughters during nubility ceremonials is 
also notable. In the Torres Straits in Yam 
and Tuta while a girl is spending her pre- 
scribed month in the bush her mother keeps 
the North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines,’ 
p. 173, Brisbane & London, 1897. 

7 Parker, K. L., ‘‘The Euahlayi Tribe,’’ p. 59, 
London, 1905 

8 Seligmann, C. G., ‘‘The Melanesians of British 
New Guinea,’’ p. 261, Cambridge, 1910. Perhaps 
a symbol of rebirth, symbolism common at initia 
tion. 

® Man, E. H., Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, XII. (1882-83), 131. 

10 Roth, p. 172. 

11 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, V., 211 


[\ 


away from her.'* In Muralug the s 


lasts two months ind mother an 


well as father and brothers kee 


Even when there is no special 


taboo on a mother, it 


elderly woman who is 


just as the care of the 


Lil 


is 


not she 


-harge 


; 


OT 


elder men, not with their fathers 


Other members of 


; 


fest as mere lookers-on 


or prete 


group 


youths is 


na 


fest distress or displeasure over i1 


Narrinyeri initiates 


night by the men 


' : 
pretend to resist in the 


the captives and throwir 


The 


aT 
< 


r 


eaptors.** In the Port 


seized 


women 


behalf, 


ig firebra 


after the initiate is seized the w 


foreed out of their shelters to sho 


ment as if in deep sorrow. Theit 


is said, are ceremonial. 


Elsewher 


toria an initiate wanders through 


campment day and night earryin 


of moist clay, charcoal powder 


and erying out his 


coming. 


filth as he goes and may cast it at 


None speaks to him and all, m 


IH] 


al 


and children, appear to be afraid of 


It is not pleasant to have dirt thr 


you of eourse, but 


there is 


son 


stronger than annoyance in the 


aroused in the outsider in Victori: 


where by initiation 


l 


occurrences 


among us the feeling finds expression 


in ceremonies, in formulas, in 


none too eracious. Do we not refer 


boy or girl just venturing upon th 


of their seniors as an 


and when later on their more forma 


12 Jb., 202. On her return | 


** because she has been s¢ 


13 Jb., V., 204. 


) 


14 Smyth, R. Brough., ‘‘ 


toria,’’ I., 166, Melbourne and Lond 


is possible of course that only the kin 


the initiates are referred 


15 7b., I., 60, 67. 


+ 


lon 


The 


Oo. 


enfant 


ome she 


g away 


} 


Aborigi 


terr 
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vins perhaps we exclaim: ‘‘I hear line drawn betwee) him and his seniors t 
1S oy is entering college. What an old after all it is only a verbal line’ ¢ 
it makes me feel!’’** or, ‘‘And so disconcert or mortify hi t best t 
” daughter is ‘coming out.’ It makes _ rite trying enough to make him cline al 
eel like an old woman!’’ jectly to his own ave-class whatever its dis 
ir Vith us the boy who wants to put off qual fications or drawha RS 
the to college or into business is compar- ELSIE ( ws Parson 
vy rare; even rarer is the girl who says 
R esn’t want to ‘‘come out’’ until next ~ —— 
t | ( | { EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
But in early cultures a disinclina- EDUCATIONAL SUNDAY IN NEW JERSEY 
eave the awkward age is neither un- Catvin N. Kenpbate. mmissioner of edu 
n nor unexpected. The Australian cation for New Jersey, has issued a statement 
boy or girl, is almost always taken approved by James F. Fielder, governor of the 
surprise and subjected to force. In the ‘t#te, recommending the observance of Edu- 
New Britain ceremonial a coil of shell- C#®Uemal Sunday, which reads as follows: 
t ! nev 1s thrown over the initiate’s head to At the beginning of another school year it seems 
him. If he sueceeds in breaking ®PPropriate that a . et apart te 
, : . 3 , ress all citizens ‘ itness and ; 
from his captors before the coil is ! . | 
R een tance of the work : oF ning the y yy ur 
thrown he is allowed to escape. he next achools. organized t. “a age eer ee . - 
time he is caught and breaks away it is come an effective instrument in developing the 
etiquette for him to try to kill his pur- — spiritual, moral, intellectual and physical 
; . ng 17 of hildren in ord \ ! ‘ 
ae ° fuller lives, and serve society and the state more 
(Can it be that the severitv in general of 
= apy = : intelligently and effectively 
. y ; tie ) 220ra ‘ ‘ te 7st ie ° 
- savage initiation ceremonial and its special Pho Wesieess of ttle wack teens aneieunt 
ordeals serve, if only incidentally, as a kind when it is remembered that more than six hundred 
of club to keep the boy in his place, check- thousand young people of New Jersey will enroll 
ng through apprehensive anticipations his +” UF pubhe and private echools during the month 
: . of September. To carry on so great work s 
tendeney to encroach upon the prerogatives ' , ot oa 7 
ae . m cessfully school officials and teachers need the 
of his seniors, and may it not be a more ef- ee ; 
y ° sympa neti and constructive su} | ort of 
as fective snub than our modern way of tell- ana women. 
ng a child to wait until he is big or of Public interest in education is great, but it may 
promising him he will get the things he e greater. What time 1 be more fitting to 
} , . ’ increase this interest, and to diseuss one or more 
P ngs for as soon as he is grown up? Not _— . , 
, ; cas of the numerous problems of education, than the 
that we do not heartily dislike, we say, a 
Ss . . eginning of the school year, and W t organized 
forward boy who doesn t know his place, institution is more closely allied to the scho 
‘ not that we ever stop making him toe the aim and purpose than the church? 
6A Masai may not be circumcised and qualified I therefore earnes y recommend that Sunda 
ae September 12, be observed as Educational 8 
for the warrior class until his father has observed 
1 . ? di: ve ( eordl lly nvite the ergy to nite with 
a ceremonial called ‘‘the passing of the fence. iy, and rdiall; : , 
. : . their congregations n Ser eS ppropriate t the 
r After four days of isolation as he is passing the 
Ng : . greatness of the cause On such ar ision the 
I in elder says to him: ‘‘Go, become an old- ‘ 
"9 ; ' , ” Rr worth of education might be set forth, the need 
ur He replies: ‘‘Ho! I shall not! Five ae ove 
. . - . f cooperatior f home, s& and church et! 
es the order is given and four times objected to. = a ' % 
» . > nas > an the attention If parents called to 
» fifth time, the father answers: ‘‘ Ho! I have ig dee ; - ane , 
f gone then.”? ; Hollis. i C.. ‘‘The Masai.’’ p. 295. their own respons lity is es o's are 
Oxford. 1905.) 18 Unless we classify school or college hazing or 


Danks, pp. 286-87. a débutante’s ‘‘ first | ’’ with initiation ord 
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doing and much more as they might do to build up 


strong, robust character, the responsibility of par 
ents in the training of their own children should 
be emphasized The home is a more fundamental 
institution than the sec} great as the school is 


It is hoped that the day, suitably observed, may 


I 

be of profit to boys and girls—the greatest of th 
potent i i ts f the é oO é ind \ ne 

ind a 7) e state elf vhose fundamenta 
law il these ) é gisiature sna pro 
vide for the maintenance and suppor f a tho 
ough a 1 ¢ t SVSLEé I tree put l schools for 

‘ nat tio of all t el n this state be 
tweel he ages of five a eight en years 


APPOINTMENTS AT LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 
UNIVERSITY 

Facutty changes at Leland Stanford Junior 
University for the academic year 1915-16 are 
as follows: 

In Economics: Dr. W. E. Hotchkiss, dean 
of the school of commerce at Northwestern 
University, Ph.D., Cornell University, 1905, 
made acting professor of political science for 
the vear, being on leave of absence from North- 
western. Mr. Wilfred Eldred, a graduate of 
Harvard, recently teacher in the San Diego 


} 


California, high school and junior college, 


made instructor, to take the place of Instructor 
J. Anton de Haas, resigned to take a position 
in Rice Institute, Texas. Assistant Professor 
Stephen I. Miller returns from a year’s leave 
of absence, spent at Harvard. 

In Electrical Engineering Mr. Fred S. 
Mulock, Stanford, 1915, made instructor, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the death of In- 
structor Axel Nielson. 

In English: Professor John S. P. Tatlock, 
of the University of Michigan, Ph.D., Har 
vard, 1903, made professor of English philol- 
ogy, filling the chair vacated by the death of 
Dr. Ewald Fliigel. Assistant Professor S. S. 
Seward, granted leave of absence for the first 
semester to continue work in Belgium in con- 
nection with the relief commission. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Church, of the University of Oklahoma, 
a graduate of Radcliffe College, appointed 
acting assistant professor for the semester in 
his place. Assistant Professor Henry D. Gray, 
granted sabbatical leave for the first semester. 

In Geology and Mining. Dr. Bailey Willis, 


i 
filling the va ised by thi 
Dr J ( Branner presid 
In G in: Dr. George Hen 
i year’s leay ibser Dr. Cha 
ing, Stanford, 1915, made instr 


ford, 1906, made lecturer n Ek 


In Law: Professor Clarke But] 
Stanford, 1893, Harvard, 1896, a 
ber of the Stanford faculty and 
the faculty of the Chicago law s 
professor of law. Mr. William B 
LL.B., Stanford, 1915, made instru 

In Mechanical Engineering: Ass 
fessor C. N. Cross, returns from a 
batical leave. 

In Medicine: Dr. Harold K. F 
Harvard, 1906, and M.D., Michig 
made assistant protessor Or mm 
charge of pediatrics. Dr. George D 
Stanford, 1913, and Dr. Jean R. O 
a Stanford graduate, made instruct 
icine. 

In Memorial Church: Rev. W. P. M 


of the Brick Presbyterian Church 





York City, made university preach 
turer for the month of September. 

Dr. Frank Billings, of Rush Medical ‘ 
Chicago, made lecturer to give the |] 
ical Lectures in San Francisco in O 

Rev. Charles L. Slattery, of Grace I 
Church of New York City, made 
give the West Memorial Lectures on | 


tality, September 29 and 30, and O 
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Kart EvGen GuTHE, professor of phys- Cause of the part plaved in the An 


} 


the University of Michigan and dean of ‘ege by mer f distinctiv 


al 
Graduate School, died on September Only personality of the Van Amring 
the age of forty-nine years. He was Many other forms, widely dissimilar. vet 
Hanover and was educated at th ing in common t power of making 
sium and the technical school of that ‘Sonal impressio: nd evoking pers 
1 the universities of Marburg, Strass- sponse—that r colleges play a part it 
| Berlin. Coming to the United States moulding of Amer manhood wh 


} 


1892, he became instructor of physics in the mot be measured by any formal test. 7 
versity of Michigan, and was assistant been what Van Amringe was to thous 


wr there from 1900 to 1903. From 1903 generous youths during more than fiftv vears 


1905 he was associate physicist in the Bu- of the life of this intrv and its chief 
Standards, and from 1905 to 1909 something that any man might be proud 
r of physics at the State University of | happy to look back f 


In that vear he became prof ssor oft Dr. Joun FE. Srvc LAIR, professor emerit 
s at the University of Michigan. mathematies at Worcester Polvtechy | 
Martin Lutuer p’Ooce, professor of Greek tute, where he had filled the chair from 1869 
University of Michigan from 1867 to to 1908, died on September 12 
2, died on September 12 in Ann Arbor. seventy-seven years 


vas born in Zonnemaire, Holland, July 17, Dr. Gerrit J. Kouten, president emeritus 


1839, and came to this country with his parents of Hope College, died at his home in Holland 
y life. He was graduated from the  fich., on September 5. at th an of anuenbe 
University of Michigan in 1862 and became two years. HT. was born in the Netherla: 
professor in ancient languages there ang diate from Hope College in 1868 
: i867 and full professor in 1870. Professor He served his alma mater for forty vears 


Ooge became professor emeritus in July, 


eighteen years as president, becoming presi 
12. Since 1883 he had been a member of dent emeritus in 1911. During his connectior 

nanaging committee of the American 
. | of Classical Studies in Athens. In 


S84 he was president of the American Philo- 


with the institution he secured endowments 
aggregating $500,000 and new buildings cost 


ing $150,000. 
| Association. . Ss 
a Presipent Tart gave three lectures 
Joun Howarp Van Amrincre, long dean of ' 1. =o 
. 1] 1 . Greek The ater at Rk rnaciey I A rust 1}, se} 
| imbia College an¢ yrotessor of mathe- . : , : = 
; viet : . tember 1, and September 3, 1915, on “ The 
s, died on September 12 at the age of eee 
: nn , , . , Presidency: Its powers, duties, limitations al 1 
nty-nine years. The New York Evening ay Bash 
- a ade = . responsibilities,” these leetures being at th 
Post says editorially: “ The death of no ecol- . .. .. ; sage as 
. : : F invitation of the University of ¢ fornia and 
professor in America, active or retired, i aes lel ie 
‘ . ‘ the Pacitic Theological Seminary 
ild be the oceasion ot affectionate sorrow 
Tue Hutchinson medal for research, of th 


London School of Economics and Polit 


Science, has been awarded to Mr. R. C. Mills 


ng so large a body of men, young and old, 
at which will read with a stirring of 
cherished memories of the sudden decease of 
Professor J. Howard Van Amringe yesterday. for his thesis on “ The Colonization of Austra- 
The place that he held for half a century in ia, 1829-1842.” 
ollege life of Columbia is of a kind pe- AssociaTe Proressor Cuarces Risora Many, 
ir to American colleges, and very rare of the department of physics in the University 
in them. He was the object of a regard of Chicago, has just been granted by the uni- 
npounded of many elements, a regard into versity board of trustees an extension of his 


h humor entered, as well as respect, ad- leave of absence for one year from October 1, 
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in order that he may complete his survey of 


technical instruction in the United States, 
which he has undertaken under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Dr. Mann has been presi- 
dent of the American Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics and Natural Sciences and 1s 
the author of several textbooks on advanced 


optics and physics as well as of a volume on 


‘} 


“The Teaching of Elementary Physics.” 


Rovert FRANKLIN Hoxie, associate professor 
of political economy in the University of Chi- 


} 


eago, who has been on leave of absence from 
the university during the past year to serve as 
a member of the Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, is now preparing his own 
special report, which will discuss the data ob- 
tained by the commission with reference to the 
subject of scientific management. Professor 
Hoxie rece ived both his bachelor’s and doctor’s 
degrees at the University of Chicago and has 
been connected with the department of polit- 


ical economy at the university for ten years. 


Tue regents of the University of Minnesota 
have approved the recommendation of a special 
committee on graduate medical teaching con- 
sisting of President Vincent, Dean Lyon, Dean 
Guy Stanton Ford of the graduate school, 
Drs. James E. Moore and Clarence M. Jack- 
son, Minneapolis, which suggested the follow- 
ing names for the graduate faculty: Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo, professor of surgery; Dr. 
Edward S. Judd and Dr. Emil H. Beckman, 
associate professors of surgery; Dr. Chris- 
topher Graham, professor of medicine; Dr. 
Henry S. Plummer, professor of medicine; 
Dr. Herbert Z. Giffin and Dr. Walter D. Shel- 
den, associate professors of medicine; Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Braasch, professor of urology; Dr. 
Melvin S. Henderson, associate professor of 
orthopedia; Dr. Carl Fisher, associate pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology and otology; Dr. Jus- 
tus Matthews, associate professor of rhinology 
and laryngology; Dr. Russell D. Carman, pro- 
fessor of Roentgenology; Dr. Louis B. Wilson, 
professor of pathology; Dr. William C. Mac- 
Carty, associate professor of pathology; Dr. 


Edward C. Rosenow, professor of exper 
medicine, all of Rochester. 

Epwin A. Duppy, a graduate of ] 
College and a Master of Arts of Harv 
versity, has been elected assistant pr 
English in the Montana State Coll 
ceed Mr. I. T. Gilruth who resigned 
continue his studies in the University 
cago. 

Tue following ay 
by Franklin College of Indiana: R. ( 
Roberts, of Yale University, to be pr 
chemistry; Ruth A. Swan, of Nebr 
leyan, to be professor of French, and 
z. Gordon, of Simmons College, to 
the new department of household « 

AT Southwestern Presbyterian U 
Clarksville, Tenn., Dr. John Bowen Ed 
A.B., from Western Maryland Coll 
Ph.D., from the Johns Hopkins U 
has been appointed to the chair of Gre¢ 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. G. F. Ni 
sen, who had occupied the chair sir 
Dr. Frazer Hood, of Memphis, Tenn., A.] 
the Southwestern Presbyterian Universit) 
M.A. and Ph.D., from Yale Universit 
been appointed to the chair of hist 
Rev. R. E. Fulton, D.D., professor of 
has been transferred to the chair of Gr 
Hebrew exegesis in the seminary f 
versity. 

Dr. J. A. Menzies has been appoi 
fessor of physiology in the University 
ham College of Medicine, Neweastl 
Tyne. 

BerRNHARD NaTHAN, who died recent 
Dresden, Germany, of which he had 
resident for the past thirty years, | 
queathed to the University of ( 
$5,000, the income to be used to assist 
ing students of the university, with part 
consideration for those of Jewish } 

Mr. Nathan came to San Francis 
Germany in the fifties and became on 
premier merchants of the Pacific coast 

Ray H. Roperts has been appoint: 
structor in extension work in horticultu: 





the University of Wisconsin. 
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Necture E, Goipruwaite, in charge « 
| i department of 


rk in dietetics in the 


, 


ld science in the University of Illinoi 

appointed head of the department o 
economics at the New Hampshire Col- 
Dr. Goldthwaite is a graduate of th 
tv of Michigan, took her doctor's de- 
the University of Chicago,: and was 
1897 until 1905 head of the department 


Mount Holyoke. 


r of the American Association 


mistry at She is a 
for the 
ement of Science, the American Chem- 


the Home Asso- 


She is the author of many scientific 


Society and Economics 

tions and is at present engaged in the 
ration of a bulletin on “ Food and Nutri- 
for the University of Illinois; and is 

he chapter on Food for the work on 
prepared by 
of Penn- 


General Agriculture” being 
1). Gardner, of the State College 
ia. 

EsquIvAL OpreGoN, secretary of 
the Huerta government of 
Mexico, is giving a course this fall in the 

of commerce of New York University, 
South 


Senor T. 


treasury in 


‘Business Law and Practise of 


rican Countries.” 
r is announced that in consequence of the 
r, the meeting of the Australasian Associa- 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
1 been arranged to take place in Hobart in 
January next, has been postponed for a year. 


[ue governor of Indiana has issued a proc- 
ition designating October 1 as disease pre- 
n day throughout the state. He urges 
exercises be held in the public schools on 

s day and that municipal, civic and other 
rganizations cooperate to make the effort a 


Wirn the opening of the public schools in 
New York City studies were resumed also in 
Catholie schools and colleges. There are 
205 Catholic elementary schools in New York, 
which 72 Manhattan, 28 in the 
Bronx, 8 in Richmond, and 97 in 
The enrollment in the five bor- 
chs last year was 135,000, and an increase 


are in 
3rooklyn 
1 Queens, 


»,000 is expected. Some new schools opened 


AND 


SOCIETY 


vere St. Luecy’s, Eas 104 Street St 
l nas’s, West 118 Str Our 1 f 
Merey, Fordhan St. Bar W oodlaw 
sel Our Savior, East 183d St t, Bronx 

1 St. Chrvs Jd ( Street, Bronx 
| _ = V scl s Ww ‘ | Br ‘ 
nd Queens 

ENFORCEMENTS of 1 ry ¢ 

i I law ssed t SCs a 
Pennsyly 1 legislature vw regard to chil 
dren between 14 and 16 y rs holding working 
certificates, may make it essary for 12,000 
of these workers to return to full time in th 
Philadelphia schools. The new law requires 
after January 1, 1916, that all children must 
have compl ted the sixth grade Db re leay g 
school. It is said the board of ed ition will 
recall all of the 20,000 working certificates now 
held by children under 16 years. 

IN connection with the erection of the per- 


manent buildings of the University of Western 
a hundred guineas and 
; red 


laving out of 


Australia, two prizes of 
twenty-five guineas, respectively, were of 


ror the two best ak signs for the 


the university’s grounds at Crawley Park, 
Perth, W.A. <A large number of designs wer 
sent in, and the following awards have now 


board of adjudication: First 
Melbourne, V 
Perth, 


been made by the 
prize, H. Desbrowe-Annear, 
toria; second prize, H. W. Hargrave, 
W.A. 


Al the 


ninety-sixth convocation 
’ f 


versity of Chicago, at the close of the summer 
quarter on September 3, three hundred and 
thirty-one candidates received degrees, titles or 
certificates. Of this number, the total of 


irts, philos phy, 


hundred 


bachelor degrees conferred in 


and education was and 


sel nce 


twenty-six; the total of masters one hundred 


and two, and the total of doctors of philosophy 
forty-five. Among the candidates were stu- 
dents from China, Japan and East India 
From the last-mentioned country is a candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
An East Indian woman r ved the degree of 
master of arts, and a Chinese woman a master’s 


degree in science—the first to bh nferred by 


of that nationality. 


fall 


the university on a woman 
term at the 


THe registration for the 








» 
— 2 
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University of California by September 3 had Superintendent. B. W. S. C.. 105 ] 
reached a total of 5.551, as compared with Street, New York City 
5,236 on a corresponding date in 1914. Grad , — 
7 GRADUATES of t school of eng 
uate students at that date numbered 742 as . ‘ , Mes 
. : t University of Missouri are follow 
compared with 632 on a corresponding date 
rr Tess | 1? I ‘ - T tex Ti > 
| i 


the previous year. Including the summer ses 


sion of 1915, which enrolled more than 5,400, ‘ 
: ; ’ mi f +} = hy ght th 
ind the students in the « ges of medicin ae . 
1 7 . Or hundred nd fifty go) oY 
dentistry, pharmacy and law, but excluding 
; ee ; cee practising civil engineering, 27 
students of the University Farm School, th ; : 
, hanical engineering work, 92 ars 
University Extension Division, the Wilmer- 
. . engl ers md Y ore chemica eng 1! { 
d g Trad School ind of the San Francisco : 
) al re r presidents f ¢ npal . 
Institute of Art, the University of California’s ' , 
} } . witl telepl 1 ( mpat S is « fil ‘ 
registration for the present academic year 1s 
ngaged in mining wor 14 ar , 
expected to exceed 11,000, . 
light and power stations; 15 are wv 
, sures if Telfare f c ”) "hil » 
[ue Bureau of Welfare of School Children 4 glectric railways: 66 at 
is acti itv of : ar nt of social el. 
is an activity of the department of al wel bridge. canal and drainage engil 


fare of the New York Association for Improv- eS. Ee ee 
ing the Condition of the Poor. The bureau, : o. =— _ d high haol | 


of which Mr. Edward F. Brown is the head, ae we a eo 


an ‘ r Dr ess ns Vv 1¢ é 
° ’ ! . 
was founded by Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank An lowing: photographer. 1: nl. ; 
derson for the purpose of promoting a wider jit: 6: banking. 2: law. 1: med 


interest in the health aspects of education. —— te! Ls om leap J: 
Since its inception, the bureau has made a 1: - 
number of studies which have been reported = gi ditors and accountants. 3. Instr 
from time to time in its publications. The x at the University of Miss 
New York School Lunch Committee is main be SOME od aten thee 
tained by the Anderson fund under the Bu- peop 
reau of Welfare of School Children. Last 


seve ral | ll 


year it served over two million penny portions 
f food. Its aim, in addition to operating a 
self-sustaining lunch service, is to correlate 


education with school feeding. A list of th 
Lys . . f the University of Missouri has add 
publications of the Bureau follows: ; regia ry 
number of courses it will give this ve 
Health Supervision of School Childret 10 pages . ° ‘ . 
os <ies S. Handman, instructor in sociology 
Dental Clinies for School Children—13 pages ' if of ht 
eae a university, will devote half of his 
Health Aspects of the School Lunch Service 16 ’ . ' . . 
ing lectures on sociological problems 
pages 


Service—20 1 souri cities and towns. An extens 


-0 pages 


School Lune} 

Dental Clinies as a Community Investment—6 course on “Social Service and Tr 
pages be given by Mr. Handman, has alr 

The Care and Preservation of the Teeth of School arranged at Kansas City. Mr. Har 
Children—4 pages. traveling expenses will be paid wher 


School riene “ertile Fiel rr Preventive ae 
ool Hygiene—A Fertile Field for I give individual lectures, but several 


Medicine—4 pages ‘ . 
ne section of the state must arrang 


The bureau announces its willingness to fur- him come. Besides the lectures on 
nish a limited number of copies of any or all by Mr. Handman, lectures and 
‘f its publications to those who could use them courses on psychology by W. H. Py! 


to advantage. For this purpose address the’ tory by R. J. Kerner, on educatio1 
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. on English literature by F. M 
hilosophy by J. W. Hudson, and 
nomics by Miss Louise Stanley, ar 
for the coming year. During the last 
re than 100 lectures were given by uni- 
n under the auspices of the extension 
Besides these, speakers were pro 


about thirty county teachers’ asso 


University College, Nottingham, a 


rtment has been established under the 
f military science. Captain S. R. 
is the honorary director, and the lec- 
nd instructors include Second-Lieuten- 


and Professors Kipping and MeMillan. ™€™* 


forty farm 


Chis is but 


-e arranged to enable students to take 
ence in connection with their B.A. 
degrees of the London University. 

the special full-time course to 

nt demand for officers, a part- 

or those who are unable, owing 

mal circumstances, to attend full 

=: been arranged. The courses of study tion of agricult 

partment of law are suspended during nu toward s 

“«l of the duration of the war. This 


en re ndered necessary owing to 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY WORKERS 


} 


majority of solicitors’ article 
tained commissions or joined the ranks. 


tures of general interest announced in- In the last few years the e1 


courses of five lectures each, o1 reation problem has taken on a 


rican Thinkers” and “Greece, 1 Where, in years gone by, p 

r of True Culture,” by Professor F. 8. reached the juvenile on 

ger, and a course of six lectures on “War the leisure life of th 

r Literature,” three by Professor Bond, well. Instead of on 

hree by Mr. R. M. Hewitt. Two members ment to that portion 
uuncil and fourteen members of the young enough to attend 
joined the army. tion now embraces the « 

years $12,000,000 will have been tional pursuits of th 

provide education in home economies changed face has 

he farmers’ wives, as a result of the is now known 


Lever act, according to C. B. Smith, in ment. 


of this work in connection with the With the 
States Department of Agriculture. He arisen a 
1 the measure at the recent convene munity center 
the American Home Economics Asso- program. To 
1e University of Washington. Ten York Trainin; 
nd dollars, he said, had been appropri- Workers 


‘ 


r each state to be used in furthering object 
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r demand for persons q 

work. But play and recreation ar ple has long been in eff 
the-vear-round matters, and it ha rrad pens up a new and varied field 
ually come to be realized that they : th lege graduate. The demand 
by adolescents and adults as well as | rkers in community centers is far 
dren. 

And now that the adult has been 

to the playground as to the school, it is fe 


that he has brought with him his cult 


social and vocational needs, and that none of tive in founding ft] ‘-hool has beet 


the se needs can be s¢ parated tre n anotl j ne Peopk *s Institute, but the orgal 


the play life of the people. ‘ithin : a independ me. The cours 
the playground, 
become a community center 

is been Fore oO assume I role of 
a community leader with all the responsibility as methods of conducting the variou 
of his wider task. activity. The seminar program ¥ 

The community center, thus operating at austively, among other subjects, 

the junction between public education, public ie: The , 
recre ation and social sery ice, has intima re la- l ‘ation: ) I robl m of le isure 
tions with extension teaching, with the public ganization; the playground mover 
health movement and social hygiene, with the ocal approach; city planning—the 
problems of social insurance and of sickness eommunity living in its physical asp 
insurance. It is a necessary means to citizen- jmmigrant as a community problet 
ship training and to the broader education in psychic mechanisms—the translatior 


those issues of polities which transcend par- vironmental influence into personal ec} 


tisan limits. It aids in uniting the regular’ the socialization of fine art: commer 
school work with community life, in line with reereation: social insurance: what it 
the principle of the Gary schools. It is an an economic institution; delinqu 
approach to the labor problem, to the problem imers’ cooperation. 
of unemployment and to city-planning. John Collier is the director of th 
The community center reaches the in ‘hool . J. Gilmore Drayton, 

grant and aids in conserving his soci: tj retarv. To those interested 
tion, in assimilating him not merely as ‘riptive announcement of the 
individual, but as a group with background, if they address the executi' 

and cultural values which are needed 

American commonwealth. J. Gimumore D 
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QUOTATIONS: 
UNIONIZED TEACHERS 
eL GoMPeERs, president 


m ot Labor, warmly 


forming the teachers int 
The peopk to whom the 
mainly not members of 
re the teachers “ get in 
whole nation ” by becor 
. As a matter of fact th 
the sole object of such unions would be 
rce salaries up, to interfere with disci- 
to set the teachers as a class apart, 
o boards of education, always making 
nands. Both the schools and the tax- 
would suffer. The pertinacious lobby- It was ass 
‘hool teachers of this city has that she and her he lp r 


e 
i \ 


rted, 


ry 
ai if s( 


nuisance and a scandal. Indeed, only tion teachers to “chip 


Constitu- the Dunne campaign f 


me rule provision in the new 
] ? 
is scarcely 1 cieverer 


protect the city from their invasions l 
ny or curb their strong spirit of 

n. How can the public sch 

d successfully if the boa 

ist yield to union dictation? 


lis heading are ven extracts 


} > engage 
se engage 
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too, Mrs. 
schools. In the « 


an account in The Evening Sun, “there w 


an increase of 5 per 

cost of educating children based on th 
of teachers. Since that time ther 
constant agitation for another iners 
salaries. The last was two vears 
course, Mrs. Young is now activ 

the oppressed federation. 

The vice-president of the board of ed 
says that “the school system of Chicago is 
the grip of Margaret Haley, business agent 
the federation.” When the board 
tion, seeing a deficit, sought to reduce salari 


the fede ration beat it. got the legisl: 


provide that existing salaries should be con 


ture 


tinued by means of borrowed money. T! 
official declares that the teachers are afraid 
of the federation, that it i an assassin 


reputation, minds of tl 

achers from their work and makes then 
charged that the fed rath 

its “literature ” take ground that on 

federationi 

A me mber of the 

as saving th: 

whe re tea 

f the 
the federation.” 

More salary, more salary, 
schools run by a secret soci 
ing delegate, their object 

polities, other teachers 
agant and demoralized e 
to the pupils, bigger bills 
a taxpayer! That is 
of democracy ” to be 
teachers. Will the strike and boycott 

New York Times. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
THt Catholie Educational Association, 
which met at St. Paul from June 28 July 1, 

passed several resolutions as follows: 
Ifth annual meeti 


Association finds 


SOCIETY 
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SCHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
INDUSTRIES AND MECHANICAL 
NS IN NEW ORLEANS BY THE 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ATIONAI 


Fr 


IN OF 
EDUCATIONAL AND Vow 
SURVEYS 


New Orleans OT! ind 
tion presents i 


y 
itl 


ome 


thousands 


1al Surveys, 


}) ib] c 


cupations 


tterment 


rades, the maladjustment 
ls whet hx 


} 
i] scnoo 


predominance: 


teachers 


a 
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well enforced and there are 65,000 children in 
public and par chial schools, besides the stu- 


dents in colleges and universities. It is a city 


of parks, boulevards, churches, hospitals and 
a strong play spirit is manifest, for example, 
in the annual carnival. Facts of local history, 
that concern the early Spanish and French 
occupations, a tenacious local pride, and the 


insular position—all tend to fortify existing 


The marked spirit of improvement within 
the local public-school system during the past 
five years, and the gift to the city by Mr. Isaac 
Delgado of approximately one million dollars 
for the establishment of a central trades school 
for the mechanical training of boys, made 
opportune a vocational survey in advance of 
the establishment of this school for mechan- 
ical trades. The questions to be answered 
locally were such as these: What is the number 
and present advantages and disadvantazes, 
processes, health aspects and future of the 
loeal, mechanical occupations of bovs and 
men? What provision in the schools is made 
for training toward such occupation? What 
does first-hand study disclose of prevailing 
types of industrial and trades schools in other 
cities? Agreed upon the occupations to be 
articulated with the proposed trades school, 
i. e., agreed upon the course of study, what 
kind of teachers, rooms, shops, buildings and 
equipment are necessary to execute the pro- 
gram thus deduced? What are the criteria for 
the choice of a site suited for the program 
and buildings as planned? What conclusions 
may be reached regarding finance? 

The task of making the study to find the 
answer to these questions was allotted by the 
Commission Council and the Board of School 
Directors of the City to the Division of Edu- 
cational Research of the Public Schools, under 
the initiative of Mavor Behrman, Superintend- 
ent of Schools Joseph M. Gwinn, and with the 
cooperation of public-spirited citizens, the 
Association of Commerce, and the labor 
unions. The points of interest regarding th 
organization, scope, method and results of the 
survey we shall now outline under twelv 


topics. 





1. ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW ORLEANS § 


The work was a one-man undert 


he help of tw udy assis tants. o1 

\ rk, ind Tor sé i investigat 
casion her clerical assistan 

sionally obtained by tl lay The 
1 was twenty months, one half of 

however! being given t ot he 


The entire expense of the survey 
ther activities of the division) was 
ippropriations from the council ager 
$4,000, which does not include the 
printing reports, the larger and fina 
which, it is hoped, will soon be iss 


the press. 


2. FACTS ABOUT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 
TO VOCATION 
Preliminary reports were published 
and September, 1914, which comtained 
analyses of each grade of every one 
ine public schools, showing 
facts for the preceding year: Numbers 
centages of children over-age on 
lost time, over-age on account of slow 
at-or-helow-age but making slow pr 


] 


or-below-age with usual or rapid pr 
peaters, etc.; the city average for « 
above and average deviation. 

It is readily seen that these (1) per 


showing city averages for eacl 


1 group 
gory, (2) percentages indicating averag 
tions from the central tendency in eac 
and finally (3) corresponding figur 
rately for boys and for girls) for ea 
each school—altogether afford a nearl; 
tive standard of measurement and « 
of the resultant effect of school and |! 
individual factors upon school progress 
the present age-grade system. 


e 


Omitting here the pe rcentages 


t schools. we have in Table I 


diffe ren 
averages for the city as a whole 
average deviations in each case. 


1See Journal of Educational Ps 


¥, p © 
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Each Grade in Each School with City g 1A yg 
City Averages—Number in each group divided by tota 
of Grade Percentages—Sum of grade percentages ‘ 
Deviatior This per cent expresses the average i 
nk in the different schools from the re erag 
erage of the differences between the rank of « 8 yy 
neludes small percentages of children ‘‘ I er-Ag 
gress may be lue to 1) factors in the home a ot r r 
t st y ea ers, bu li xs, pias ites 
. oS , 
) S § cv oF ; 
B86 & aie & & 
BB & & = = ¢ 
2s 8 8 & 7 £ 8 & 2 
Se Bis =“ eet = 
*| hil @ : olka el B i 
SR 4 SB & F > & 
£ = os - 1 = - 
=e : “4 = |) @ 5 & = 
eo @ & = we te S 
~ ~ < < bs hos = < < ~ 
we - = ia te te 
aidai tw & = = ai\4@ - z< 
zo6oe gl22éidae a l2is 
Grade I Grade Il 
WuHitT! 
B. 57.19) 9 14,22 13.19 10 28/17 415 
G. 6716 81017 51,19 10191 13.17 
g percentages 
B.5819 914 20 42)18 11 30,17 35 14 
G. 67.17) 8 9,19 5418 1O1S/18 12.17 
B.12 7: 5' 6 9 12; 7 613) & mf 
G. 13 8, 4) 4) 9 14,7 5 7| 6 7 
rei B 2? O05 2 327 
G 2,644 2,11 
5,549 4,442 
R COLORED 
s B. 36! 7.31 27/2 11| 45034 20 7) ¢ 
G. 35 11 28 26/24 16| 641 36/22 S| 7 
rade percentag 
rt ] I ntages 
B. 35) 8 28 29/22 9| 6453819 Q 
G. 37,14 24/25/25 17| 641 37/21 s t 
tion B.| 9) 51215) 8 4141820) 7 i} 2 
G. 12 6111011 6; 3.17.18) 7 $4 
ior city BR 1,111 SO4 
G 1,262 92 
2.373 1817 
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= - s bo = a s bo Es . s 
> 8 7 7 Fiadizg 5 2B 4 ¢ 
5D Bi a =f F =e ie x e Sia! « s & - < 
58s eeiSigig sg ggg 
( \ Grade VI Gra VII 
ScHOOLS FOR WHIT! 
City averages B. 27|15 12.4 7 143612 314113 2 
G. 23) 20 i+ ; LS 33 ’ $2 11 14 } t 
\ i 1 grace ercentag 
B. 27.1513 44 14 141834 7 9913 1830) 2 
G. 291613 41 11 ’ 1930 9 43 12 Lf } 
\ leviation B.10, 7 91 s l 610 9 4 ll! 7 O11) 2 
G.11, 61014 7 12 61011 6 11 5 612) 2 


G 1,038 1,504 16S 
Total S589 2? 740 1.968 

SCHOOLS FOR COI ) 
( iverages B. 71137 4414 l 2 48 3411 ll O58 32 

Gs. 11 +414 ‘ | » 53 31 } 15 25330) S 
\ r f grace percentage 

B. 7123645 2 13 35034 6 14 033 54) 3 

G. 11, 9 42.38 l2 l $4539 6 12) 25432] 9 
Average deviation B | 7:22)'21 15 6 32515 4 6 01630) 2 

Cs $ 72420 6 >» 320,18) 5 4 22426) 4 
Enrollment for city B 212 132 19 

Cr t 177 66 


At this writing the whole task is nearly com- For white boys and girls the re 


: P ~ ] ° 4: 1 
pl ted again for the past vear (1914-15) and a and 32 per cent., respectively. 
comparison of results of these measurements tional history of 1.472 hoys ar 


with those of the preceding year indicates an night schools was ascerta ned a 





encouraging improvement in conditions. ambitions or desired occupations 


A study of elimination included visits by with a view to better provisions 





Miss Railey to the homes of all pupils who and to ascertaining the b nd-al ] 
left any one of thre typical schools. This work ‘ 
. , - 4 - See I icts About 
also has been recently enlarged. A special ation to Vocation,’’ by Da 
- , . 7? 7 . 
study was made of thirteen-year-old boys, th Council, New Orleans, 58 | 
. ou = V I ,v ps 


occupations of their fathers, teachers’ impres in Elementary Education.’’ 
sions of boys’ aptitudes, and the “ stations-in Board of Sehoo! Director 
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enrollment” index of efficiency was applied I , 1914 
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OF PREVENTIVE AND AMELIORATIV!} 


\EASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
spring of 1914 there arose the ques- 
mediate assumption by the city 
, group of boys detained by order 
luvenile Court. The Division of Edu- 


Resear h upon reques of the 1uthor- 
1 a st idy ind 1 print d report 
nsisting of 150 pages It included 

: gical-medical-sociological and 

= for ¢ h of the 63 bovs; (2) 
‘ nstitutions t St. Charles I a 


4 al | >? 
pment inte ded for tl tv. look- 
rd the arti ilation into ethcient co- 
f existing and proposed child-wel- 


is, as public schools, parocl 


ial 


rphanages, juvenile court, placing- 
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n, dete ntion home, pare ntal schools 
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rnevs of inspection were mad 
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rganization, 
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s and equipment of trades schoois, as 
Worcester, Mass.; 


Ranken, St. Louis; Lane, 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Portland, Oregon; 


Boston; 


ter, N. Y. 


Y OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND 


ANICAL OCCUPATIONS OF MEN AND 


BOYS IN NEW ORLEANS 


nal Visits to Typical Estal lishments.— 
ult and prolonged effort of th 
local 


al visitation, questioning and corre- 


as the study of establishments 


mation De Sire d. 


The aim was to pro- 
st account of all of the occ ipations oO 


: 


1 bovs designated within each impor- 
ip of local manufacturing industries. 
s of occupational designations were 
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analyses of local industries and occupations 
which we classified into seven groups. 

A bare outline of these particular sections 
indicates the scope of this important feature 


of the survey: 


Section II VUetal-working Industries « the 


Related Occupations In the United States Ir 
New Orleans Foundry, Machine Shop Products. 
si p-l ilding I stries and Related O pations 
Railroad Shop Repair and Construction Indus 
tries ul ) ipations Sheet Metal Pro s 


Clock Repairing. Summary of Employers’ Repli 
Respons s tron I il Unions I Met VorkKing 
Industries Summary and Ed ol Re 
mendations for Occupations Observed I I 


r d A at Oe } f N Steam ’ (ng ting 
Engineers Sta y Firemet Other O 
tions in Power and Light Systems, S = and 
Ed tior Re nendations for © pat Ss 
Local Power, Lig ind He ting | S 


Section IV. Electrie Ma factu rp and Cc 
struction, Telephone, Telearaphs and the Related 
Occupat s In the United States In New Or 


leans lelegraph Te lephone Electrica Worl 


The Lumber Industries of the U1 d States as a 
whole Seasons, H s, Wages in I es of t 
Industry Healthfulness and Hazards. The I: 
lustry in Louisiana. Importance of Lumber a1 
Wood-working Factory Industries in New Or 
leans. Saw and Planing Mills. The Number ar 


Variety of Actual Occ ipations within a Local Saw 
g Mill Sash, Doors and Blinds 
Wood box Factories. Wood F rniture, Cal net 


Work, Refrigerators Cooperage Coftins Cis 


ind = Planir 


terns, Brooms and Brushes Model and Patte 
Making. Summarized Responses of Employees 
the Lumber and Wood-working Industry. Memo 


randa from the Mill-Men’s Local Unior Su 
mary and Educational Recommendations for O: 


pations in the Local Lumber and Wood-workin,z 


Section J I. Local Building Trade 3.— Var ety 





Sect VII. Printing a P 
( l the Related Occu t 8 
Ir stry the 1 ted States 
the A lent Haza of Printer 
é [ ted & es Relat I 
Cirle < study t I 
] k and J Pr g B I 
book Making Hand Eng 
Copper Plates I to-eng 
typing. Lithogra News 
iis = nary of resp st I 
Sul I ry of Res} nses fron I 
tional Recommend s f x 
Industries 
Se VIII Vis 
0 s lol o M f 
fir g and Related O 
= Mixing the Related ¢ 
f é il Candy ng 
Spaghett M le and Stone W 
j Canes Opt al Goo 
Mus Instruments. Laundries 
cupations Shoe Manufacturs 
cupat . Horseshoe ng \ 
pa S Tents Riggers D 
Stewards, Chefs, Cooks, Waiters 
.) ! . é Cit Gove 
( SPECIAL PROBLEMS CONCERNIN( 
TION AND THE ISAAC DELGAD 
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nbers in [ ted es 
( try. Attitude of t 
f Labor Concerning Ir 
Studied Ne Orlear 

Pa ers De orator 
ers. Plumbers, Pipe-fit 
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ne f the report 


XIII.) present 


tio 
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work indicated in the precedir 





re the outlines of the se itive se 

Section IX. Cooperation with 
Nave {uti ties Nautical Scho 
May Go to Sea. Correspondence 
of Navy. Navy-Yard Positions ( 

Sectior a. Sea-food Culture ( 
Gulf Fisheries. Conservation. Sug 


Local Cooperation of Merchants 


Experts. 


Re 


commendations 


XI. Scientifie Agri 


ture for City Bovs 
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‘illiamsor 


Re mmendations 


XII. Responses from Labor Unio 9 y 
XIII. The Problem of a Negro D For mor W five centuries } = 
[wo questions, Conditions of Negro progress has striven to bring about it 
N Orleans. Occupations Which Negro f equilibrium between the rights of the 
Prefer Summary and Edueational ndividual and thos f the social who 12 
lations Davin Spence Hut mitrolling factors in our educational pr 
To be concluded a tne na paleo 
vid ‘ s I t irvy mav fair 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS represet the individual 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION to group trol. This table a ia 
. ano Soctety has printed several of wider opportunity for the 1 coe alt iim cone 
ortant addresses given at tl » 1 r stert 
r of the National Education Europe during the past ears, t , 
d the International Congress significant changes hav con n the field of 
. ineluding the address of the secondary educat On t tl 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, on “ The s lary § l is a school f ey 
1 War Abstracts of other ad- While in the | 1 States it is a for 
papers before the general sessions the masses Throug t the 1 ex en 
wa tury the two large educat 1 problems b 
Progress of the Past Fifteen *°™ the public eye were th stion Sta 
s: Ermer E. Browy, chancellor New s. Church control, and the relat values 
\ 'niversity humanistic and realistic training ( , 

s really the end of an era of which we control has given way before th reer —_ 
ing: not the first fifteen years of the StS of the state, and classicism has had 
century, but the last fifteen years of “U#Te 1S Prerogatives w th scientific learnir 

eding the Great War. Whether we Girls’ secondary education has ewlse T 
lrawn into that war or not, there fleet ; se general changes but the V 
ttle doubt that it marks a turning "°™’ “°T° 'S rely one pl f the general 

n the history of the civilized world. atrugg: t ed the emancipation of v in, wh 
ings have all happened in the earl; kn ws n ther co intry nor clin In the d 

civilization. The great war has shown —— " vocation educat ny 

t the world has hardly begun to be civil- arte eens place larg hroug 
s yet. We are living in the morning the univ reality . h r sch m ran of 
ght of a world that is yet to become °°COUNt OF the exe llence of in il instit 
ed. It is the function of a national edu- “!°?* In . single vord, E icational 
| association to plan from the ground up = PTOSFeSS_ 18 fundamentally spirit 
1al system which shall be equal to the C°°PeT@tion which is everywher t, and 
nds of any national emergency as well as ** the largest single idea w n trom 
the daily needs of the nation. In the European experienc: 
ce, we must bring up a people indoc- Japanese Education in A? S Inet 
d with a sense of obligation to the good corresp nding secre ry day ty 
Whether brought up to be soldiers or America. 
ey are to learn that they do not live unto We have heard of the differences between ti 


? 


selves; that even their “last full measure E 
levotion ” 


ast and the West. | it lose shay rvation r 


is due to their country; that even veals the fact that in essentials there is unity, 


rivate vocation is and ought to be public and in non essentials there mav he « 


ilarities or differer 
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fundamental differences in the ma - 
ciples, morals 1 ideals, between America 
and Japan ilthough ther ire some differ- 
ence n habits, customs and manners. Most 
f these things « ild be taught through educa 
tio1 tealizing this fact, Jap se leaders on 
the P ¢ coast, Japanese ass tions, and 
their American friends are doing their best 

educate the Japanese to American customs and 
nstitutions Already a comprehensive <¢ - 
paign on general social education, moral ed 

cation, sanitary education d industrial ed 

ition, has been launched and dozens of lec- 
turers il and religious workers ar t 


a mixed race 


Che 


civilization 


work. Japanese are 


is a mixed civilization. 


t he v have proved the mse lwe 3 To he both 


ble and adoptable, since the vy came t this 
country as an immigrant only ten or twelv 
vears ago, we are not quite ready to conclude as 


to the assimilability of the Japanese. This 


without hesitation: Japa 


Weste rnized 


last fifty 


much we can say 


has become and Americanized 


within the vears much faster than 


any other nation the history of the 


his country 


world. Japanese children born in t 


be 

of any other nation 

id What 

doing our best to become as good 
We 


sympathy, you who are the greatest machinery 


are proving to as much American as those 


in their manners, customs 


and as. we say to-day is, we are 


Americans 
as possible. and 


want your cooperation 


for the Americanization of aliens. If there is 
not interested in this question we ask 
ans 


be- 


you not to make it any harder or place 
the 
coming Americanized in this country. 
Race 


Hotmes, University of California. 


more obstacles in way of Japanese 


Education and Improvement: S. d. 


eugenics forms a legitimate 
interest of the National Education Association 
be 


with 


The subject of 


ause education is very intimately connected 
the of the 
Most human progress has been in knowledge, 
affect the 


social environment of individuals, and there is 


changing inheritance race, 


institutions and other matters that 


little evidence that in historie times there has 
been any sensible improvement of our hered- 
In recent times, indeed, 


itary qualities. many 
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( S ris<¢ ‘ 
" rel Y eter rot ' 
same infl es, such as education 
; » ds ] 
Tl f ft 
during the las 6 eentury. it 
50 raj t now ed 
most ¢ ed countries l ¢ 
United States are r trom pr 
inom to heen their stock { 
n number. Ed ed peopl 
erally, belong strains that 
des | for extinction, and as t 
reasons for believing that t 
educated peo} s, especially as 1 
tal endowments, superior to ft 
eral populat society is suffer 
drain of its best inheritance O 
Op] r Ties 7T r edu t n Y 
for all w re naturally int 
prising to rise into the ranks of t 
classes. But for those who rise, p 
1 heavy penalty. There is prob 
way of counteracting the unfort 


Focurt, 
U. S. Bureau 
The teaching 


speci 


some time that 
so well prepares 
the difficult pr 
deed, special pr 
comparatively I 
Some 
re usonably £00 


shi 


country school. 


preparation 


far as the 


are conce rned, 


ster tC I ir edu 
crease and diffus 
ir inheritance is 


alls 
of Education. 

pre fession has r 
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ners i 


rural teac 


1 as they should be t 
blems confronting 
eparation of rural te 


ew thing in the I 


d academic and 


uld be 


This may bi 


able tu Té 


but it is quite ano 


when it comes to rooting the sch 


; , ; 
and making It 


11T\ whe re 


answer the needs 


it is maintained. 


educators still hold that any t 
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universal elements of an ¢ 
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ru ~ ls vyhere the probler re 
reasingly complex‘ That the 
rs now at work in the schools ar 
pr Dp Y 4 ? = pr Ve ] 1) i ef ly 
vy the Nat 1 Bureau of Edu 
| stigation covered every state 
) ) ) 

Was caretully planned ind car- 

| ‘ re- il Ss were, 1 I Vv respe 

+ ? | ? 
l vet 1 INCX} lL ibula 

og t ’ ti iY vestigat} show 
r things, that 4 per cent f all ‘ 

’ 

\ t work in the rural schoois Nay 

eight years of elementary school 


cent. have had no 


+ 


preparation whatever, 


the ~ teachers 


{ 1 per cent. of 


] le} sal 
1S MAaKINg a specialty 


te ndance i scr 
ring teachers for rural schools. The 
m amateur to professional teaching 
(1) Salaries 


istened in several wavs: 


e inereased enough so a teacher with 
live on his income without worry- 
to make ends meet. Provisions should 
ide by legal enactment for a liberal 
e of salaries allowing the teacher’s 

n direct ratio to length of service in 
mmunity. This is only fair, since 
the right sort will unquestionably 
the community year by year. 
entire school plant should be recon- 

| to answer present ne¢ ds and be attrac- 


This would be 


teacher t 


anitary. another in- 


r the spend his best 
the open country. (3) The 
uld he obliged by lke gal 


eacher’s cottage close by the 


commu- 
enactment to 
modern 
lding and, preferably, upon the sams 

Is, (4) lleges, 

ls and other schools with teacher-training 
es should be 


lepartments in rural life 


Teachers’ cK normal 


encouraged to organize dis- 


and rural teach- 


which to draw teachers prepared and 


g to undertake work in the new farm 


Welfare and Rural Se} ools: THOMAS D. 


Te achers Cx llege. ( olumbia Univer- 
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| Sr 3 
{ 
e } 

\ y r = ~ re 
‘ = i . ‘ 
slums). The 1 ; 

, 
{ } 2 
i g l 

< s ft ‘ + tr { ew 

nrTr ’ l ; 
“rs l tons ‘- 
used for liv < la 
> 
R S s r 1\ g ~ 
tor ne : ris \ 

l= ~ 

’ 
houses, dog kennels | 8 
ittractiveness of t} rural ] ry 
¢ ] 

the health i gener velfar 


well beit f hildren t ‘ 
the very } nd welfare of the } ' 
whol From the farms must stil ne 1 


visions for the welfar f rural-s l child 

should include the following: (a) Sanitary a | 
attractive school houses and grounds. } 
Teachers better trained and better paid. ) 


Health examinations, including dental ins) 
tion, once a year (d) 
schools including health instruction, w 
school lunches, tooth brush drills and tra 
i habits. (e) Correction of 


defects by school doctors, 


. | ) 
in all health 


jurious physical 


health clinics, district nurses, et (f) ( 
operation of all available ager s for pr 
motion of health and welfare of country school 
children. Country children deserve as much 


health and happiness as city cl 


trv children are entitled t as caretul cu 
vation as the crops 


Military 


LocuNer, secretary, Chicago Peace S 


Training in Schools: Louis P. 


Spe aking to the topic, “Should There Be 
Military Training in Our Publ Schools 
Louis P. Lochner, secretary of the Chi 


> : ‘ } mn) an 
Peace society, opposed such tra ne as tu 


ini 
mentally 
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when the old world is looking to the new for 
The 


“war 


a new basis of international relations. 
great war abroad is being fought as a 
to end war.” Allies and Teutons alike are 
proclaiming their desire to make this a war 
that shall liberate Europe from militarism. 
It is because they believe that the Allies are 
more in accord with the American ideal of 
democracy that the people of the United States 
are, broadly speaking, more sympathetic to the 
Allies than to the Germans. But if this be 
the ease, would not the introduction of military 
service in our public schools be a proof that, 
after all, we are animated by the Prussian 
ideal rather than the ideal of democracy? It 
is at best a poor way of crushing militarism 
elsewhere to build up American militarism in 
Besides, no nation lives unto itself 
in modern times. Our confession that we have 
been conquered by the military ideal, and our 
conversion of the into an armory, 
would of necessity set in motion a wave of re- 
action throughout the world that would be 
almost as calamitous as the great war itself. 


its place. 


schools 


Athletics as Education and Athletics as Busi- 
ness; WituiaM T. Foster, president Reed 
Colleze. 

Intercollegiate athletics is an American in- 
stitution which provides a costly, injurious, 
and excessive régime of physical training for a 
few students, especially those who need it least, 
instead of inexpensive, healthful and moderate 
exercise for all students, especially those who 
Athleties are conducted either 
for education or for business. The old dis- 
tinction between amateur and _ professional 
athletics is of little use. The distinction is 
based on technical matters of trivial signif- 
icance. When athletics are conducted for 
education, the aims are (1) to develop all the 
students and the faculty physically and to 
maintain health; (2) to promote moderate 
recreation, in the spirit of joy, as a preparation 
for study rather than as a substitute for study; 
(3) to form habits and inculeate ideals of 
right living. When athletics are conducted for 
business, the aims are (1) to win games—to 
defeat another person or group being the chief 
end; (2) to make money—as it is impossible 


need it most. 
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otherwise to carry on athleties as business: 

to attain individual or group fame and notori. 
ety. These three—which are the controlling 
aims of intercollegiate athletics—are yirtyal] 
of horse-racing. : 
The ues. 


tion is pertinent whether it is a lezitima: 


the dominant aims 


fighting and professional baseball. 


function of schools and colleges to pror 

athletics as business. 

Higher Ideals in Education: 
Tuwinc, President of Western Reserve [pi- 


Cyartes } 


versity. 

The first higher ideal may be called a higher 
ideal of the practical. The practical has jts 
more noble To that less 
noble side, let no one be blind or deaf. Buy: 
there is danger that to the nobler relations 
the practical, humanity will be indifferent 
There is danger that one will become so 
sorbed in the outer that he will forget 
inner; so absorbed in raising corn in the yal- 
leys, that he will not look up to see and fee! 
the sky-kissing peaks. The nobler ideal o! 
the practical should rest upon these results: 
(1) Clear seeing. (2) Pure feeling. (3 
Right choosing. (4) Intellectual labors. A 
type of the higher ideal of the practical is 
found in Lord Kelvin. Kelvin applied ¢! 
highest scientific skill to a most import 
concern of daily life. His compass makes 
the sea safer to every mariner. A type is als 


less side. 


and its 


found in William T. Harris, the natio: 
commissioner of education. A great philos- 
opher, the most distinguished Hegelian in 


America, he also was concerned with detail 


of coals in Alaska. The second high idea! in 
education is found in the broader idea! 
religion. Religion represents man’s relation 
to ultimate being. That ultimate being 

is inclined to interpret with narrowness. We 
have often limited that being to a God, whos 
goodness was in turn limited to a small part 
of the human family. Our God has also been 
often interpreted in the terms of feudalism. 
He should be interpreted in the most compre 
hensive intellectual or deepest emotional terms 
of democracy and in the widest humanity 
The type of this high idealism is seen in 
broader conception of religion as best found 
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